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iBSTRACT • - 

Recent research indicates that boys read as veil as 
g^pls if giren high-interest material but read more poorLy if given 
law-interest lateriaj. This study investigated possible factors 
contributing to 'the facilitating effect of interest of boys. Two 

^ experiieiits were performed to learn whether high-interest topics are 
associated with >tr^itionally ^masculine themes for boys and feminine 
themes for girls« Another experiment examined whether ^he effect" of 
interest could be due tojcreater fami].iarity with vocabulary on 
high-interest material. I'lnally, the long-term instructional benefits 
prf a* Jiigh-interest reading. program were investigated. Results of the 
first experiments inMcated that boys' interests in topics were 
strongly correlated wit^ independent ratings of mascu3^init;, while 
girls' interests were only moderately correlated with femininity. 
Furthermore, siex-^typing account^ for much of th^ stability of boys' 

, interests across grade level ^and aone of the stability of girls' ' 
interests. The third experimfeW'*en^^' to suggest that interest level 
had no facilitating ^fect*f«rii^n voc.abulaty content was controlled 
across interest level. Theit data suggest^ potential benefits of 
hi^h^interest classroom instruction. (Au.thor/TS) 
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ABSTRACT 



Recent research indicates that boys read as well as girls if 
given high-interest material but read more poorly if given low- 
interest material. The 'current. research investigated possible 
factors contributing to the facilitating effect of interest of boys. - 
Two experiments were performed to learn vrtiether high-interest topics 
are associated with traditionally masculine themes for boys and 
feminine' themes for giirls. Through it's association with masculine 
themes high-interest material might overcome. boys' perception of read- 
ing as sex-4jiappropriate./ Another experiment examined whether the 
effect of interest could he due to greater familiarity with vocabu- ^ 
lary on high-interest material. Finally, in a pilot study, the long- 
term instructional benefits of a high-interest reading program were 
Investigated. 

Results of the first two experiments indicated that boys' inter- 
ests in topics were strongly correlated with independent ratings 
of masculinity while girls interests were only moderately correlated 
with femininity. Furthermore, sex-typing accounted for much of the 
stability of boys' interests across-grade level and none of the 
stability of girls' interests. The third experiment tended to sug- 
gest that interest level had no facilitating effect when vocabulary , 
content was controlled across intetest level. Methodological issues, 
however, deserve attention before confident inferences -can be drawn. 
. Finally, d^ta from the 'pilot/ reading pr6gram study, whiU preliminary, 
are suggestive of potential benefits of high-interest clllsroom 
instruction. , 
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Interest from one group to create 'or select reading material for another. 
This, procedure, while having advantages over the former non-independent 
assessment, contributes error to the analysis sincie interests of many 
children in the latter group may differ. from normative data based on the 
first group, , , . - 

A recent study by Asher and Markell (1974) sought to over come* these 
problems by assessing interests individually for each child and inde- 
pendently of the reading comprehension task. In order to assess inter- 
ests a set of 25 color slides wer^.made representing a range of topics. 
Fifth grade ychildren rated each picture on a 1-7 scale. The low end 
of the scale indicated lack of interest and the high end indicated 
strong interest, \ 

Based on -these data eath child's* three highest and three lowest 
interest areas were identified. To assess comprehension each child 
was given, one week later, a set of si^ paragraphs tWee of which 
'corresponded to the three highest interest picture ratings and thred 
to lowest interest ratings. The paragraphs were presented in cloze 
format with every fifth word deleted. The child's task was 'to read 
each paragraph and attempt to correctly supply the missing words. The 
cloze procedure was tised since it correlates highly with standardized 
achievement tests (Bormuth, 1967, 1968; Rankin and Culhane, 1969), Fur- 
thermore, the clearly specifiable rules for creating a cloze passag^e 
eliminate the subjectivity and arbitrariness inherent in many other ' 
approaches to item construction. 

Both the assessment of children's interests and of their reading" 
comprehension we^e done in the classroom, A different person admin-, 
istered each so that the connection between the two test sessions would 
go unnoticed by the children. The results of the experiment indicated 
that both boys and girls prefered to read more about the high-interest 
material. Thus, the picture assessment technique appears to be valiff 
since it predicts what children will enjoy reading. The results on 
reading comprehension indicated significant' sex and interest effects. 
Girls read better than boys and children comprehended more of high- than 
low- interest material. Most important, there wa^ an interaction of sex 
of student and interest level. The effect of interest was more pro- 
nounced fpr boys than girls. Boys iread significantly better on high than 
low-interest material while the effect was negligible .and non-signxficant 
on the high-interest material. 

These results are important' insofar as they suggest that the moti- 
vating effect of interest can overcome what might iiave appeared to be 
a cognitive deficit. The interaction of sex of student and interest 
level of the material indicates that previous generalizations about boys 
poorer ;reading abilities may be based on performance obtained under low- 
interest assessment conditions. 
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Project Objectives 

The major objective of the current project was to learn more about 
the processes that contribute to boys' better coiiq)rehenslon of hlgh- 
^ interest material, there is evidence that boys view reading as a 
"feminine" or sex-inappropriate activity (Kagan, 1964; Stein and 
Smithells, 1969). There is also evidence that boys hold more negative 
attitudes to reading (Neale, Gill, and Tismer, 1970). On^ explanation 
of the effect of high-intere|t material is that by association with 
traditionally "masculine" themes the material overcomes .boys anti- 
reading bias. The studies reported in Chapter 2 address this issue. 

Another possibility is that children comprehend more of high- 
interest material because they are more familiar with the vocabulary. 
For example,- a. child who is interested in sports might know more sports-, 
related t^inology than a child who is not interested in sports. If 
there is a differential familiarity effect associated with high-interest 
material, the effect could be pronounced for boys. It has been suggested 
(e.g., Furness, 1963) that boys read less widely than girls. This 
could result in boyfe showing a larger difference in performance between 
high- and low- inter est material. The experiment reported in Chapter 3 
examines this familiarity with vocabulary explanation. 

r 

* . * 

A second objective of the current project was to makfe a prelim- 
inary assessment of the impact of a high-interest classroom reading pro- 
gram on boys' and girls' reading performance. It is conceivable that 
the effect of interest is transitory and does not transfer to a year • 
long reading program. Chapter A presents preliminary research relevant 
to this issue. . 
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CHAPTER TWO 



THE RELATIONSHIP OF SEX-TYPING TO CHILDREN'S INTERESTS 

This research, conducted in collaboration with Richard Markell, 
exaudned the extent to which children's interests correlate with 
traditional sex-role standards. If boys' high-interest reading per- 
formance is motivated by association of reading material with- 
"masculine" topics, then there should be a high correlation between 
masculine sex-typing of topics and boys' interests in those topics. 

Previous studies of children's interests suggest a relationship 
between interests and sex-role standards (Amatora, 1960; Bledsoe & 
Brown, 1965; Jersild & Tasch, 1949; Tyler, 1964). For example, bo^^s 
tend to be interested in areas such as sports and mechanics while 
girls express interest in artistic activity, homemaking, and quiet 
play. Based on findings such as these, Tyler (1964) and others have 
inferred that interests are highly 6ex-typed. .This inference can be 
best tested by obtaining ratings of the sex-typing of a range of topics 
and then correlating these ratings with children's interest in these 
topics. The sex-typing ratings should ideally be made not by the 
experimenter but by independent raters who are unaware of the sex- 
typing and interest hypothesis. Previous studies have typically not 
used independent judges nor have they sampled throughout a wide range 
of interests. 

^ In the present research data, were gathered on boys' and girls' 

interests in each of the pictures used by Asher and Markell (1974). 
In addition, independent ratings of the "masculinity" and "femininity 
of these topics were obtained from children and adults. With these 
ratings an evaluation was made of the -extent to which interests and 
sex-typing are correlated for boys and girls. Two studies were con- 
ducted. The first examined the relationship of interest and sex-typing 
among fifth-grade children. The second study, a partial replication 
and extension, included fifth- and third-grade children and provided 
an estimate of the extent to which sex-typing accounts for the stability 
of interests- acr©ss grade lev^l. 

• 9 

Experiment 1 

Method 

Subjects . The subjects for this study were 141 fifth-grade stu- 
dents, 71 girls and 70 boys, from the Champaign, Illinois Public Schools. 

Materials > Twenty-five photographic slides used by Ash^r and 
Markell (1974) were used for the interest and sex-typing assessment. 



The picture topics are 



9. ■ 


Butterflies 


17. 


Map 


10. 


Marionettes 


18. 


Painting 


11. 


Monkey 


19. 


Circus 


12. 


Flowers 


20. 


Race Cars 


13. 


Bullfighting 


21. 


Canoe 


14. 


Skiing 


22. 


Model Trains 


15. 


Food 


23. 


Mother and Child 


16. 


Living Room 


24. 


Insects 




25. 


Cat 



Each picture corresponded to a single topic, 
listed below: 



1^ . Forest > 

2. Jet Airplane 

3. Priest 

4. Dog 

5. Astronaut 

6. Bride 

7. Calf 

8. Basketball Players 



Procedure . Interest ratings were obtained by presenting the 
twenty-five slides to children in their 'classrooms. After instruc- 
tion in the use of rating scales, each child rated the slides on 
twenty-five 1 to 7 scales labeled "not interesting" at one end and 
"very interesting" at the other. After rating each slide each child 
was asked to indicate his or her sex on the rating form. 

Child and adult judges were used to obtain sex typing ratings of 
each of the twenty-five pictures. Thirty fifth-graders, 14 males and 
16 females, from the Urbana, Illinois Public Schools and 36 college 
students, 22 males and 14 females, from the University of minors 
served as judges. Their ratings were obtained in classrooms. Half ^ of 
each classroom group rated the pictures on a 7-point not masculine 
to "masculine" scale and half on a 7-point "not feminine to femxnxne 
scale. Separate masculinity and femininity scales were used rather than 
a single bipolar masculinity-femininity scale since there is evidence 
that the masculinity-femlnini^ty construct may not be bipolar ^Vroegn, 
Jenkin. Black, & Handrich, 1967). Each judge received written instruc- 
tions for the use of either the "masculine" or "feminine" rating scale. 
Written, rather than verbal, instructions were used to minimize aware- 
ness that other raters had a different rating scale. After rating ail 
twenty-five photographs each jud^e was asked to indicate his or h6r sex 
on the form. 



Results 

Initial analyses w6re conducted to examine whether pictures were 
rated similarly on the sex-typing scales by the different groups of 
ludges. Collegerage males and females showed extremely high agreement 
in both scales, while fifth-grade boys and girls showed somewhat lestf, 
but still strong, agreement (Table 2-1). When the ratings given by all 
fifth-graders were correlated with the ratings given by all adults the 
values obtained were .89 on the masculinity scale and .87 on the femi- 
ninity scale. Similarly, the correlations of ratings made by male 
judges with ratings made by female judges were. .98 on the masculinity 
scale and .93 on the femininity scale. Since substantial agreement was 
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Table 2-1 



Correlations Between Groups of Judges on Femininity 
(Above Diagonal) and Masculinity (Below Diagonal) Scales 



Boys Girls Men Women 

Boys .-66 , .72 ^ .69 

Girls. .84 '/--^-^ '^^ 

Men ' .74 7^2 .95 

Women .83 .91 .95 

Note. All correlations are significant ,(p < .01, d£ 



found among all groui^B of judges, the ratings were averaged across all 
judges to yield a single masculirtity and a single femininity score for 

each picture. * * 

' I k 

Table 2-2 presents the average masculinity and femininity scores 
foi- each picture. Thes^ scores ranged from 1.66 to 6.65 on the mascu- 
linity scale and from 1.79 to 6.56 on the femininity scale. Furthermore, 
the scores were distributed throughout tjie range of each scale, indi- * 
eating that the pictures sampled more than just the extremes of mascu^ 
linity^and femininity. . \ 

Th^ masculinity and femininity scores for each picture werfe then 

correlated to determine whether pictures rated as "masculine" by one 

group tended to be rated as "not feminine" by the other group of judges. 

The correlation of the two ratings across the set of twenty-five slides 
was r (23) = 0.92, £ < .01. From these data it seems that judges were 
responding to masculinity and femininity as opposite ends of [ 
construct.** 




Data on the relationship of interests -to sex- typing are pre 
in Table 2-3. The correlation between boys' interest ratings and mascu- 
line sex-typing was strongly positive, £ (23) = .74, £ < .01, while a ^ 
moderate negative correlation, r (23) = -.54, £ < -Ol* found betwe^ 
'boys' interests ^and feminine, sex-typing. Girls' interests and feminine 
sex-typing were positively correlated, t_ (23) = .42, £ ^ .05,. while a 
smaller negative correlation, r (23) = -.24,.ns, was found between inter- 
est and cross-sex-typing. 

* 

To determine whether the relationship between interests and sex- 
typing was significantly stronger for boys than girls, comparisons 
between correlations were made using Fishers' transformation. No 
significant differences were found between boy? and' girls' correlations 
of interest with same sex-typing (.74 vs. .42, df « 22) or between boys 
and giris' correlations of interest with cro^s sex-typing (-.54 vs. -.24, 

df = 22) . ^ , ' 

" - » ■* 

A final analysis was performed to l^am whether^ boys and girls were 
interested in different topics. The correlation of boys' and girls' 
interest in the pictures was not significant, £ (23) = ^11 • This indi- 
cates that boys' and girls' interest ratings were essentially unrelated 
•across the sample of twenty-five pictures.. One possibility is that boys 
and girls have more si*milar interests on items thTt are not highly sex- 
typed. The 25 items were ranked according to masculine sex-typing and 
grouped into low-, medium-, and high-masculine categorizes. The medium 
category contains the least sex-typed items since these items were not 
rated as either particularly masculine or not masfculine. The correla- 
tions between boys' and girls' interests bnjthe high-masculine and low- 
masculine items were r (7) « .31, nsVj^nd 4.^6) .42, ns, respe.ctively. 
In contrast the correlation on the ^dijlm-m#scv[Une items was £ (6) « 
.71, p < .05. Thus it appears^ that boys' and S^ls' interests were 



Table 2-2 



s * Average 


MasculinJ^^ty , Femininity^ and 


Interest 




' Ratings- for the Twenty 


-five Picture 


Topics 




• 


.Sex-typing 


, Intere^ 


Hi 


Topic 


' MascAlnity 


Femininity 


Girls 




Forest 


3.78 


3.79 


. 4.41 


i;59- 


Jet airplane 


5.09 


. 2.30 


' 3.-59 ^ 


5.18 


Priest 


4.93 


'2.60 


4.92 


3.81 


Dog 


5.09 


3.45 ^ 


4.72 


5.41 


Astronaut 


5.9Z 


2.59 


4.08 


6.24, 


Bride 


1.66 


6.44 


4.62 


2.34 


Calf . 


4.25 


4.06 


5.14 


4.91 


Basketball players 


6.47 


2.21 


4.31 • 


5.85 


Butterflies , 


3.15 


, 4.74 • ■ 


4.87 


3.97 


Marionettes 


3.56 ' 


' 3.-94 ■ 


. 4.79 


4.21 


Monkey 


4,50 


2.72 


4.48 


5.32 


Flowers 


•. 2.75 


■ 5.45 


4.18 


4.01 


Bullfighting 


6.12 


^.18 


4.62 


5.46 


Skiing 


' 5 09 


3.94 


5.10 


5.87 


Food 


* 4.56 


4.00 


5.42 


5.87 




3.28 


4.70 ■ 


4.65 


4.10 


Map ^ 


4,19 


2.86 


2.76 . 


3.88 


Painting ^ ' 


4.25* 


3.53 


4.87 

** 


4.54 


Circus 


4.31 


4.08 


5.75 


5.34 


Race cars 


• 6.65 


l.*79 


3.59 




Canoe 


5.91 


. 2.97 


4.62 


6.09 


Model trains 


5.47 • 


2.32 


3.58 


3.90 


Mother 'and child 


• 1.69' 


6.56 


4.61 


4.03 


Insect 


4.31 


3.50 


^.32 


3.69 


Cat 


3.16 


5.15 


5.61 


5.12 




Table 2-3 

CotIHBItos Between Interest and Sex-typing 

: * Masculine * Feminine 

sex- typing ^ ^ sex-typing 

JBoys' interests , .74** -.54** 
Girls' interests -.24 ' ' ^ ' -^2* 

*p .< .05, 23 df . . 

, **p < .01, 23 df ' ^ 
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hlghiy correlated on items that were not strongly sex-typed. 

*To summarize thp results of this experiment, there i^as considerable . 
agreement among judges concerning masculine and feminine sex-role stand- 
ards, and masculinity and. femininity weite perceived as two ends of a 
bipolar construct. For both sexes,, a relationship was found between 
children's interests and sex-typing, with interest positively corre- 
lated with same sex-typing and negatively correlated with cross sex- 
typing. Finally, boys' and girls' interests -were independent of one 
another across the entire sample of picture topics, but showed evidence 
of being correlated* on items that were, not highly sex-typed. 

Experiment 2 

A second study was conducted to assesg the geileralizability of the 
findings of Experiment 1 to another, more rural, fifth-grade sampl6 and 
to examine the relatioUship between interest and sex-typing at an earlier 
grade level, .third grade. By testing third- and fifth-grade samples, 
furthermore, it was possible to correlate children's interest in. the 
pictures at one grade level with interests at another grade level. This 
provides cross-sectionaSl evidence about the "extent to whicti interests 
are stable for each «ex across grade level, and the extent to which 
stability of interests across grade level is a function of sex-typing. . 

Method ' 

Subjects . The subjects for this research were 53 third-grade 
children, 21 girls, 32 boys, and 44 fifth-grade children, 19 girls 
and 25 boys. All were from a single school in St. Joseph, Illinois, 
a rural community ten miles east of Champaign-Urbana,, Illinois. - 

Procedure . Children, in their classrooms, rated the twenty-five 
pictures on the 1 to 7 interest scales. Correlations were then com- 
puted, relating these interest ratings to the masculinity and femininity 
ratings obtained in Experiment 1. 

Results • «■ 

The average interest ratings of the third- and fifth-graders are 
presented in Table 2-4. The correlations between fifth-graders' inter- 
ests and sex-typing are presented in Table 2-5. A pattern similar to 
the previous study is found. Boys' interests were positively correlated 
with masculinity, r (23) - .78, £ < .01, and negatively correlated with 
femininity, r (23) - 0.66, £< .01. Girls' interests were correlated , 
positively with femininity, r (23) - .34, £ < .05, and nonsignif icantly 
with' masculinity, r (23) '- 0.09'. In this sample, the magnitudes of boys 
and girls' correlations differed significantly. Boys showed stronger 
correlations of interest with 'same-sex-typ"±ng (.78 vs. .34) and with 
opposite-sex-typing (-.66 vs. -.09). Both contrasts were significant ^at 
the .05 level ,(df - 22). 

' . 10 



TabX(e 2-4 . ^ 
Average Interest Ratings of Third- and Fifth-grade Girls 
and Boys for the Twejity-five Pic^ture Topics , 



Thitd-grade 



Fifth-grade 
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; Topic 



.V. Circus 
,«Race cars 

I Canoe 

f 

♦| Model t^ins 
Mother and chij.d 
Insect 
Cat 



Girls 


fioys 


Girls 


Boys 


4,94 


^ 4.ol 






4.19 


5.95 

e 


J. Zo 


J . OU 


5.06 


D.o2 






5.3o 


# 5.14*^ 


i; A7 


0 . vO 


5.59 


0.67 


^.OO 


0 . J.^ 


C OA 

5 .04 




A ftO 


9 94 


5.16 


con 
J.Z9 

c 




J . Jw 


3.88 Y 


0.<f O 


^ 17 




5.72 V*- 


5.29 


A 70 




!) .00 * 




A 7Q 


3 40, 


4. JO 




J. 07 


5 12 






A 9fi 


3 88 


4. /O 




A 7A 


S 96 


5.75 


6.38 


5.53 


» 5.y^ 


^.13 


5.24 


6.21 


6.64 


5.25 ^ 


3.86 


3.Ai 


* 4.52 


4.16 


5.05 


3.68 


A. 64 


5.09 


4.67 


5.53 

< 


6.24 


6.34 


> 6.29 


*6.58 


5.84 


5.16 


6.86 


4.58 


6.60 


5.00 


5>St2^^ 


4.89 . 


5.84 


•3.91 


6.38 


3.11 ^ 


>^ '6.08 


' 6.31 


2.43 


5.95 


, "2.44 


4.53, 


5.57 


3.79 


4^76 


6.47 


^ 6.10 


^ 6.32 


6.08 



11 



16 



r 



\ 



1 



.Table 2-5 

Correlations Between Interest and 
Sex-typing for. Fifth-grade Subjects 



*'| , * Masculine feminipe 

! • ' ' sex-typing sex-typing 

Boys' interests \ .78 -.66 

Girls' interests -.09 .34 




■J \ . \ 
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Table 2-6 presents t^e^rrelations for third-grade children. Orice 
agdin, the correlations iimcate that sex- typing and interests were ^ . 
highly related* For both sexes there was a strong positive correlation 
between Interest and same-sex-typing and a moderate negative correlation 
between interest and cross-sex-typing. The correlations ippear to be 
somewhat stronger for boys than girls, but the differences are not 
significant. 

The stability of interests across grade level was examined by 
correlating the interest ratings of picture topics given by the third- 
graders with those given by fifth-graders. The correlations between 
third- and fifth-grade boys' interest ratings of the same pictures was 
.78.' The corresponding correlation for girls was .76, Thus, interests 
were highly stable across grade level for both boys and girls. To 
examine the extent to which sex-typing accounted for the stability of 
boys' and girls' interests, partial correlations were computed, removing 
the effect of the sex-typing of the pictures. The resulting correlation 
indicates ^he degree of' cross-grade stability unaccounted for by sex- 
typing. i;he correlation of third- and fifth-grade boys' interests with 
the effect of masculine sex^yping removed vjas ,37. Thus, approximately 
50% of the overlap I (.782 f 370 x ioO] between third- and fifth-grade 
boys was due to the influeiice of masculine sex-typing. The correlation 
of third- and fifth4grade girls' interests with the effect of feminine 
sex-typing remo»i Was .78/ which implies that none' of the stability f or ^ 
third- and fiftS^rade girls was due to feminine sex- typing. 



Experiment 1 ftraiia that boys'* and girls' interests were unrelated 
across the entire sample of twenty-five pictures. This finding is 
replicated here with both age groups. Third-grade boys'^ and third-grade' ^ 
girls' interest ratings yielded a correlation of £ (23) « -.29, £ < .10. ^ 
The cprrelation between fifth-grade boys' and fifth-grade girls' interest ^ 
ratings was r (23) » .18, 4is. Again correlations between boys' and ^ 
girls' interests were' computed ^iBparately for low-^ medium-, and high- 
masculinity topics. Foi:: third-graders the correlations were £ (6) » -.04, 
ns, for the low^sduline pictures, r (7)^ = -.07, ns, for the high .group, 
and £ (6) « .52, £ < .20, for the middle group.' For fifth-grade children 
the correlations batween boys' and girls' interest ratings for the high-^ 
masculine pictures knd the low-masculine pictures were £ (7) » .38, ns, 
and r (6) - .01, ns, respectively. Results for the middle-masculine items 
showed a significant correlation between boys' and girls' interests, 
t (6) « .77, £< .05. Thus iC appears here, as in Experiment 1, that 
Foys* and girls'' interests tended to be most similar on items which were 
not particularly sex- typed. 

In sunmary, l^oth third- and fifth-grade children were interested in 
toiJics that were sex-appropriate, with the relationship between sex- typing 
and interest particularly strong for boys. The stability of interests 
across grade level was high for both sexes with sex- typing accounting for 
much of th^ stability in boys' interests and none of the stability of 
girls' interests. Finally, boys' and girls' interests were not signifi- 
cantly correlated across the entire ftampl^ of pictures, but again showed 
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Table 2-6 
Correlations Bfetween -Interest and 
Sex-typing for Third-grade Subjects 



** " 

p < .01, df = 23, 



f. 



14 

^9 



4 



Masculine, Feminine 

«ex-typing^- sex-typing 

Boys' interests ' .84 . ^ -•73 

Girls' interests -.52 * ^70. 



evidence of being positively cojrrelated across the least sex-typed 
items. . ' ♦ 

Discussion 

' j» > ' . 

Children's intetests were clearly related to the sex-typing of 
topics. Boys showed a strong tendency to be interested in traditionally 

' masculine themes and uninterested in traditionally feminine thentes. 
Girls' interests were also positively related to. same sex-typ^.ng, and 
somewhat negatively related to opposite sex-typing. It appeafs that the 
degree of relationship between interest and sex-typing was stronger for 
boys than girls. Although the magnitude of the difference between the 
correlations for boys and girls generally was statistically nonsignifi- 
cant, there i^ iteason to believe that the difference is reliable. Pilot 
studies which we have conducted at second- through fifth-grade levels ^ 

.repeatedly indicate that the correlation is stronger for boys than girls. 
Furthermore, the finding is compatible with other studies using quite a 
variety of maasjUres (Brown, 1956; Nadelman, 1974; Stein, Pohly, & Mueller, 
1971). For exataple. Stein et al. found that boys' performance on a game, 
more than girls' performance, was affected by whether the game was 
labeled as appropriate for 'boys, for girls, or for both. 

Additional evidenpe of a sex difference in the development of chil- 
dren 'r^^»<erests was the extent to which sex-typing accounted foa the 
croir^age ^ability of interests. Both boys and girls had highly stable 
" Interests across third- and fifth-grade samples. For boys, masculine 
rfex-role standards. contributed substantially to the stability df inter- 
Zests For girls, liowever, feminine standards accounted for none of • the 
'stabiiity of intereVts across grade level. This sex difference is also 
encountered in our iecond-through fifth-grade pilot data, suggesting 
that it is a reliable phenomenon. 2 The fact that half of the stability 
iof boys' interests Was accounted for by sex-typing is not surprising. ^ 
However, it is somewhat surprising that none of the Stability of giris 
interests could be exp^Lained by sex-typing. Apparently girls are 
responding consistently across age to some other dimensions of the 

' 'A 

hot boys, the correlation between interest and same sex-typing 
averaged across the four grade levels was .74, while for girls the 
average correlation was .48. The average correlation between interest 
and cross sex-typing for boys was -.60, and for girls was -.40. 

^Stability over a two-year grade span was calculated for tecond- 
to fourth-grade and third- to fifth-grade pilot samples. Masculinity 
accounted for an average 34Z of the stability of boys* interests and 
femininity accounted for only 9Z of the stabiUty of girls' interests. 
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pictures. The, identification of these dfiaensions is a ^tasK 'f or ftitdre" 
research, . ^ 

' Further evidenpe pf the role of sex-typing on children's fpterests 
comes from the analyses Of boy-girl similarity of interests. Boys' 'and 
girls' interests were found to te unrelated across^ the, entire sample of 

^enty-five pictured. However, the use of se»-typing as 'a moderator 
variable was found to inf ;Luence the strength of relationship between 
boys' dntf'lirls' interests. Boys' and girls' interests wexg.^^«e4tively 
correlated on the li^ast sex-typed items while the correlations were far 
from significant on the more sex-typed items. . This result should be 

.interpreted cautiously because of the small sample, of pictures ^avail- 
able in ehe Ipw^, middle-, and high-masculinity ^categories . Still, 
the finding. i1iq)ll^s that the degree of similarity between boys' and 
girls' interests is influenced })y the sex- typing of topics. The 
finding merits replication vith a larger sample of items. - 

\ The present, research 'also provided data on the way people use 
masculinity and femininity constructs. There was considerable con- 
sensus among child and adult judges of both sexes about sex- typing 
standards. There was also strong evidence that ma^-culinity— feminity 
was used as a bipolar construct when rating, picture items. Pictures 
rated. as high-masculine were rated as low-feminine and vice versa. 
The latter result is in contrast to some earlier evidence. Vroegh , 
et al. (1967) had nursery-school teachers rate their high- and low- 
masculine and high- and low-feminine pre-schoolers on a variety of 
dimensions. The patterns of results indicated that masculinity and 
femininity were not opposite ends of a continuum. More recently Bern 
(1974) had college students rate themselves on a series of masculine 
and feminine personality characteristics. People's perceptions of 
themselves on the masculine dimension were unrelated to their self- 
perceptions on the feminine dimension. 

The results of Vroegh et al. and Bern suggest that individual 
people known to the rater may be perceived in a complex manner whereby 
they can be seen as both masculine and feminine. In the present 
study children rated not particular individuals, but pictures of 
activities, roles, animals, and things. Most of the stimuli tend 
, to be associated with one rather than both sex-roles. For example, 
the bride was rated as highly feminine and as the least masculine 
picture. However, if people were to rate a particular bride who was 
personally known to them, they might ascribe both masculine and femi- 
nine qualities to her. Hence the choice of using one bipolar scale 
versus two separate. masculinity and femininity scales may be a func- 
tion of the type of stimuli being rated. * 

The methodology employed in the present research could be used 
to study the impact of specific interventions on sex- typing. 
Observations of preschool children at play suggests that their 
Interests are strongly sex-typed (Shure, 1963) and efforts such 
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Sesame Street aud the Ms. record "Free to Be You and Me" are 
currently being made to influence the sex-role standSirds of this age 
group. Interventions such as these, if successful, should decrease 
the relationship betwe^en the traditional sex-typing of topics and 
children's interests in those topics. With^nor changes tlie pic- 
ture ratliig technique could be adapted for use with younger children. 

Finally, the findings of these studies are congruent with the- 
hypothesis that high-interesct material makes' reading a more sex- 
appropriate activity for* boys. Boys* high-interest topics w^re 
indeed associated with high-masculine sex-typing. This iiiq)lies that 
the activity of 'reading high-intferest material may be seen by boys 
as a masculine activity. The next step. in this line o£ research would 
be to assess children's sex-typing of reading after they have read 
high- versus low- interest material. Of concern is whether a high- 
interest reading program would influence not only boys' reading per- 
formance but also their conception of reading as a sex- appropriate 
activity. , 
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CHAPTER THREE 
READING COMPREHENSION OF HIGH- AND 
LOW-INTEREST VOCABULARY CONTROLLED PASSAGES 



It is possible that subjects achieve greater comprehension due 

to familiarity with topic-related vocabulary contained in high- 
interest paragraphs. Readers might be more familiar with interest 
relevant-vocabulary. Since interest enhancing effects are typically 
assumed to-be motivational, it is important theoretically and prag- 
matically to determine whether the effect obtained by Asher and 
Markell (1974) can be explained in terms of differential familiarity 
with vocabulary or motivational influences. 

These alternative explanations were assessed in the present study 
by varying the interest level of passages while holding constant the 
vocabulary. Six passage formats were developed (Appendix I). Each ^ 
was presented to the child in cloze format with 10 deletions per 
paragraph. To hold constant the vocabulary each paragraph was worded 
so generally that it was possible to alter the topic without modify- 
ing the vocabulary. This was achieved by inserting the topic word 
in the title and in each of three locations in the passage. In 
addition, a paragraph of material was presented ahead of the cloze 
format paragraph. This initial paragraph, from the Britt^nica Junior 
Encylopaedia (1972), was topically related. The initial paragraph 
hopefully served to strengthen the degree to which the later passage 
was perceived as topically* related. Appendix II shows how the same 
controlled vocabulary format appeared with two different topics. Each 
child received three high- interest and three low-interest topics and 
were randomly assigned to formats. 

To summarize, all children received the same six passage formats 
with the same vocabulary. What varied was the interest level associ- 
ated with each passage format. If the effect of interest is not 
dependent on differentially familiar vocabulary, then children should 
conprehend more of high- than low-intetest vocabulary. If children 
perform similarly on high- and low-interest conditions the results 
would imply that the effect of .interest is dependent upon familiar 
vocabulary. 

Method 

Subjects . Seventy-three fifth-grade children, forty-four boys and 
twenty-nine girls were tested. The children were from an elementary school 
in Urbana, Illinois. 
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Procedure 



Interest Assessment > The slide rating technique was used to 
assess interests. Children were shcfwn 19 slides and asked to rate 
each slide on a 1-7 scale. ^ The meaning of the scale was explained 
to insure that children understood that any number above the entire 
range could be circlfed. The specific instructions follow: 

The experimenter told the <children, "IM like to find out about 
what kids are Interested in. I'm going to show you 19 slide's. 
For each slide I'd like you to mark, on the sheets we'll give you, ^ 
how interesting the picture is to yoii. Who knows what 'interesting' 
means?" After a few children had responded. Experimenter 1 sum- 
marized .their comments by saying, "So, something is interesting when 
you like it and would like to find out more about it." Experiment 1 
then distributed to each subject a form with twenty-five 1-7 rating 
scales, and drew a 1-7 scale on the blackboard. At the low end of 
each scale were the words "not at all interesting" and, at the high 
end, "very interesting." The nature and .use of the rating scale 
were explained: 

If a picture is very interesting to you — if you like it very 
much abd want to know more about it -r mark a number at this end of 
the scale. [The experimenter pointed tq Numbers 5, 6, and 7 of the 
scale on the blackboard.] You can mark it with a circle, an X, a 
check, or whatever you want. If a picture is not at all interesting 
to you — if you don't like it and wouldn't care to find out more 
about it ~ mark a number at the low^ end of the scale. [The experi- 
menter pointed to the Numbers 1, 2, ^and 3 of the scale.] If the 
picture is of medium interest to you---^ if you like it but don't 
like it a lot ~ mark a number herel\=.[The e^rimenter pointed to 
Numbers 3, 4, and 5.] Let's try an example for practice. If I 
showed a picture of a pile of dollar bills, whstt number would you 
choose? [The experimenter called on several students.] If I showed 
a picture of a piece of dirt, what number would you choose? [The 
experimenter again called on several students.] So you ran see that 
different people are interested in different things. If anyone has 
any questions, raise your hand and I'll try to answer them. [Experi- 
. menter 1 then presented the slides announcing the.^Jiumber of each one 
as it was projected.] Here's Picture Number 1... Here's Picture 
Ntmber 2. . . , etc. 

The slides were presented at the^'rate of approximately one every 
10 seconds. When all slides had be^n rated, the subjects were asked 
to write their names on their rating sheet. 

^Six of the original 25 topics did not fit with certain formats 
8o these were eliminated from the series of studies. 
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Reading Comprehension Activity . 6ne week iEoliowlng the Interest 
assessment, all children were given six passages to read. To ensure 
that the children did not perceive tjjie connection, between the interest 
assessment and the reading comprehension activity, this task was 
administered by a different experimenter.^ Interest was manipulated 
for each child by randomly assigning the child's three highest-rated 
and three lowest-rated topics to the six formafs. Children were 
Instructed to read each of the six passages and to fill in xiie missing 
words. 'They were told to read the first part of the passage- even 
though it contained no deletions./ This was done to' strengthen the. - 
impression that the material vas related to either the child's high- 
er low-interest area. The specific instructions were: 

"I am going to ^ow you a, reading game (the experimenter handed 
out a sample passage). This one is, for practice. Do you see that 
there are some words missing ^from the second, paragraph? The idea of. 
the game is to read the entire 'page. When you get to the second para- 
graph put the word in each space that you thlnkHs missing. .There are 
ten spaces so there are ten words mlg^lng. Only, one word goes in each 
space. Take a couple of minutes to read the page. .(The experimenter, 
paused.). O.K. Now I'll read the entire page with all of the words 
in it. You can follow along. (The experimenter read^ the material ^ 
then collected sample and handed out' test paragraphs.) . 

You now have seven envelopes. Six have passages in them. Star^ 
with the first envelope and try to fill in all of the missing words^ ' 
When you are done with a paragraph *put it back in the envelope and 
put it asldfe on your desk then you can^go on to the second envelope, 
then the third, fourth, fifth and sixth. Once you put a paragraph ' ^ 
in the envelope you can't go back to it. Do you have any questions?^ 

O.K. Read each page carefully and try to fill in the missing 
words. I can't help you read any of the words but if you need to 
know how to spell any worjpis r^ise your hand and I will help. Spelling 
doesn't count in this game. I'll give you a hint if you are having ^ 
trouble with part of a paragraphs Don't get stuck. Go on to the next 
part of the page or a new envelope. You have 45 minutes for the 9ix.^ 
envelopes. ^That should be plenty of time. Any questions? *^ Be sure to 
read the first paragraph in each envelope. It may help you fill in ^ 
the missing words. 

When you are done with the six paragraphs, open the seventh 
envelope. It contains some questions about how much you want to 
read more abdut each of the topics. If you would like to read more 
about it circle one of the high numbers* If you wouldn't like to 
read more about it, circle one of the low> numbers. You can circle 
one of the numbers in the middle^ If that's how you feel. Got the idea? 
Any questions? O.K. You can begin." 
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Cloge scoring method , Childreti reserved cloze scores based on 
the number of correct words\supplled .f or each passage. Only the 
exact word was accepted ap a correct response (Bormuth, ' 1965). 
Responses were considered to be correct despite spelling errors If 
the supplied w^rd was clearly recognizable as the deleted word. 

\ * Results • 

Reading Achievement Test , Reading Achievement t^t data were 
available from a school administered Cillfomia Test of Basle Skills • 
The test had been administered one mont^ earlier, in March, and data 
were available for 72 of the 73 childreS* The average reading con^ 
prehension grade-equivalent score for girls was 6.82 &nd for boys 
was 5.90. This difference approaches but does not reach statistical 
dlgnifiqance^ t (71) =1*56, p < .10. feading comprehension achieve- 
ment test scores were also correlated with the total number of dele- 
, tlons correctly supplied on the cloze t|st. The relationshij^cvbetween 
the standardized test scotes anjd the cl^ze scores was signiOT»nt> 
r (70) » .63, p < .01. This is .consist&it with previous evl|ence that 
the cloze procedure i^^a valid measure 6f reading comprehension. 

Preference Ratings . If the vocabulary-controlled passages are ^ ' 
perceived as topic related by the children, then they should prefer 
to- read more about tho^e passages associated wLth high-interest 
material. The data on thia^lssue is pr€^sented ift Table 3-1. Given 
three high-interest topics and three low-interest topics, the read- 
ing preference scores eould range from 3-2J for each level of inter- 
est^ . \ 

*A 2 X 2 (Interest Level x Sex) an*^sis of variance was per- 
formed on these data. Boys and girls preferred the high-interest 
material to the low-interest material (1, 71) = 40.99, p < .01. 
Furthermore, boys' and girls' Interest ;in the material was quite 4 \ 

similar, F(l, 71) « 1.00. Finally, the interaction between interest 
level and sex was non-significant, F (1, 71) = ;24. Thus the data 
indicate that both sexes preferred the topics associated with the 
high-interest material and the matetial was hot biased in interest 
for, either boys or girlg. * :• , ^ 

Cloze Scores . Ta^le 3-2 present the, reading comprehension datit.- 
Each child received high- and low-interest cloze scdres based on t^ ^ 
number of his or her correct response*. Given three high- and three 
low-interest passage^ ^nd 10 deletion^ per passage, the scores cculd 
range from 0-30 for .each level of initerest. The data indicate that . 
boys redd worse than girls and tjhat jperf qrmance on high- and low-' 
interest material was quite similar.; A 2* x 2 (Level of Interest x Sex) 
analysis of variance performed on these data yield a near-significant 
sex difference, ? (1, 7i0 -'3.78, p < .06, and no significant effect 
of interest, F (1, 71) « .49 or interaction of sex by interest ^ 
F (1, 71) - .01. Thus neither boys ^r girls coii5)rehended more of the 

high-interist •material*-' 
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Table 3-1 

Average Reading Preference Scores 

Q ' 

^ Sex of Student 

Boys Girls 

High 13.70 ■ ' 13.17 

Interest 

Level ' - ' 

Low . 9.75 , 8'.55 



■ ? 
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Interest 
Level 



Table 3-2 

Cloz.e Reading Scores • 

. ' ■ ... ^ 

f * 

'S^' of Student 
Boys Girls 
M SD . M . SD 

High . ^ 9.25 5.24 11.55 5.20 

r ' ' ' 

Low 9.25 5.14 11.21 4.32 
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A subsequent analysis was performed to learn whether the effect 
of interest was different for high- and low-achieving children. The 
sample was divided into two groups based on their performance on the 
school administered achievement test. A 2 x 2 (Level of Interest x 
Achievement Level) anAysis of variance indicated that the high- 
achieving children did better on the cloze test than low-achieving 
children F (1, 70) » 28.-66, p < .01. However, the effect of 
Interest and the interaction of achievement level by interest were 
non-6ignificant. Thus, for lieither high- or low-achievement children 
was interest a determinant of their performance on vocabulary-controlled 
passages . 

Discussion , 

^% 

The data seem to suggest that, given the same vadabulary across 
interest levels, children do no better on high than ilqw- interest 
material. The inference could thus be drawn that th e ja ^^fcLtaeting 
effect \of high-interest material found in earlier reS^ " 
and Markell (1974) is due to children's greate/ f ami liar itf^Sfth the 
high- interest material. 

• « 

There are two alternative explanations that deserve consideration. 
One possibility is that the particular sample tested would not have 
shown an effect of interest even with the original vocabulary uncorf- ^ 
trolled passages There is no way of evaluating this explanation given 
the design employed. A subsequent study could be done in*which half of the 
children receive the original passages used by Asher and Markell and 
half use" the vocabulary controlled passages. If an interest effect 
w^re found on the former and not the latter, explanations based on the 
sanqile could be eliminated. - 

A second altemative.^|«pl^tion is that the manipulation of 
interest was not suffici^ly ^trong. "^he vocabulary controlled 
passages, after all, contal^ned little about basketball or monkeys ^ 
or any of the other topics. Despite the occasional insertion of - 
topic and the presence of preceding relevant material the controlled- 
vocabulary material may have seemed only remotely related to the 
child's high- or low- interest area. 

After children read all^six passages they indicated how much they 
would like to reajd more^ about eaqh of the passages they had just read. 
Although children significantly pr,ef erred the high-interest material^ 
it is interesting that *t?he strength of the effect was weaker than in 
the Asher and Markell study. In that study the high interest means 
were twice as large as the low interest means and the F ratio for ' 
Interest was 206. In the present study the mean difference was smaller 
due to a*8lightly elevated low-interest rating and a slightly lower ^ 
high-interesjt rating. The F ratio was 41. ^ . > . 
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Finally, the childr.en when asljed how much they woBld like to read 
more about ea'bh topic wei^iB prphably responding in partyto the non- 
cloze part of the material that contained actual topic ^^evant 
material. It- is possible then that in the process of cct^olling 
vocabularly the passages lost their ri^Jiffess and did not siif f^ciently 
relate to thf chilid's high4pr low^rfferest areas. If th^^ explana- 
tion is corrict^hen anot^t apn^ch to separating tlrCmotivation ' 
and familiar itjrof vocabulak^y e^lanations is needed^ It may be that 
the process of controlling vocabulary teduced all passages toyard a 
coimnon denominator of morfest appeal.^ 

One possibility Is to use the original encylopedia passages but 
test children under two different condition^. In one condition 
children would receive high- 'and low-interest passages with the lisual 
instructions. In another condition children could b« given special 
incentives for doing-well on the' passages. If children's performance 
on the low-interest material is constrained due to limited familiarity 
with the vocabulary, then Special incentives should do little to close 
the gap between h^.gh- and low-interest performance. If, however, 
poorer performance On low-interest is. due to lower motivation then i 
the special incentives should reduce the difference between high- X 
interest dnd low-interest performance. Research along these line« is 
currently being planned. ; * 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

' CHILDREN'S- PERFORMANCE IN A HIGH- INTEREST 

CLASSROOM READING PROGRAM ~ A iPILOT* STUDY 

A pilot study was conducted to learn whether hlgh-lnt6rest reading 
material has long-term benefits for children's comprehension. Since 
the previous work had been at fifth-grade level, this grade level . 
was selected for assessing long-temi effects. Louise Singleton, a 
graduate assistant, collaborated -on 'th^ project. The fifth grade 
teacher who ,carrded out the prograyi was Sally Shores. 

Method 



Sample 




The children were in Washington Elementary School, Champaign, 
Illinois. The school is heterogeneous with respect to race and social 
class. There were 24 children in the experimental classroom. Another 
fifth-grade classroom and a combined fourth-fifth. grade classroom pro- 
vided 36 iif th-grade*children for comparison purposes. Children in 
one of thesei^classrooms had a basal reading series program and the 
teachers did little by way of an individualized high- interest reading 
program. The children in the other classroom read assigned literature, 
individual library selections and occasional basal reading material. 

High-Interest Reading Program 

The high-ititerest reading pregram began in October, 1974, and con- 
tinued throughout the school year. The program had a number of com- 
ponents:' 

(a) Book selection . Each child selected books to read from hom^v. 
the classroom, the school library or the public library. 

(b) Silent reading . The teacher- divided the class into four 
reading groups with six children in each group. Groups were composed 
so that each contained )t>oys and girls and good and poor readers. The 
teacher met once a week with each grou^ for aO minutes of silent read- 
ing. During this time the children afd'^the teacher read' silently then 

'personally selected books. 

The imtent of having the teacher read with the children was to 
provide a model for the children of sitting quietly and reading a book 
The group sa,t on a rug in the classroom during this activity. 

(c) Discussion . Later ln> the week the teacher met with each sub- 
grou^^r %ook talks." During this time the children discussed 

the books which they were currem^y reading; The purpose of these 
talks was to reinforce children for reading ty having them share 
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their ideas and enthusiasm, broaden children's intaflrests by exposing 
then to new topics and promote better discussion skills. The group 
discussion lasted about 30 minutes with each child sharing informa- 
tion about his or her most recent book. The group sat in a circle 
on the rug. The teacher served as a faciUtator of discussion and 
lo discussed her repent reading. , 
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ler Reading Activities 

The reading program was used for four days a week one hour each 
day. Mhen children weren't "in group" they read , at their seat. The 
only exception was on Monday when children used -Casal readers and 
reading skill workbooks • for an hour. A teacher aide and a reading 
specialist were also periodically available for tutoring individual 
children. Aides were also available in the comparison classrooms - 
and it was thought best not to eliminate this form of individualized 
help . 

V 

Data Collection 

Four types of information are available: 

(a) Standardized achievement test data . All children as part 
of the regular school testing program, took the .Scholastic Testing 
Service achievement test in September 1974, before the high-interest 
reading program' began. These pretest data indicate that Ghii4ren in 
the experiment'al class* were reading at the fifth year, fourth month. 
The comparison children were reading at, the fifth year, seventh month. 
Post-test 'data will be available for the children from the next admin- 
istration of the test in September, 1975. Since this was a pilot 
study it was thought best not to duplicate school testing efforts 
even though the sthool administered test will be a follow-up measure 
rather than an immediate post-test. 

(b) Cloze testing . Cloze passages were developed for fall and 
siring assessments of reaching comprehension. These passages proved 
not to be sensitive to changes over time for either experimental or 
comparison children so they provide little useful data on program , 
effects. Accordingly, the achievement test data will be the major 
information source regarding comprehension gain. 

(c) Interest assessment . In order to learn whether children's 
Interests were changing over time, children in experimental and 
comparison classrooms were asked to, on two occasions, rate the 25 
slides for interest. The first assessment was made in September 
before the program began and the second assessment was made in 
March while the program was still in progress. Analyses were per- 
formed on. the degree to which children's Interests were correlated 
with sex-role standards. The judges' ratings of masculinity and 
feainlnity used in the research reported in Chapter Two were used 
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here. Of interest il^ whether the effect of &e' high-interest program ^ 
is to strengthen, weaken or leave unchanged the degree to which 
children's interests are sex-typed. , 

The results of this analysis appear in Table 4-1. It can be 
seen that at Time 1 boys in both experimental and comparison class- 
rooms had highly sex-typed interests while girls' interests were not 
significantly related to sex-typing. At Time 2 an ^interesting pattern 
appears. Children in the comparison rooms show a similar pattern*. 
However, in the high-interest program room, both boys and girls have 
highly sex-typed interests. It appears that the effect of th^e^rograa 
wa^ to incr^se the degree to which girls held s^x-typed interest 
while leaving unchanged boys highly 8ex-|jp3Ji?4S^i^terests. 

(d) Records of books read . The teacher in the experimental class- 
room kept a list o^ books read by the children. From these lists 
counts can be made of books read and content analyses can be made of 
the type of books children read. The irequeney data have thus far been 
compiled and the results indicate ^a,t the average child read 30 books. 
The range in books read was from 14 td 71. 

The data also indicate that the 24 children read 392 different 
titles and that a large number of books were read by only one 

child. This latter figure indicates the degree to which the reading 
program was individualized. 

Another indication of individualization was that the most popular 
book was read by only 13 children and only 14 books we^re read by 
more than 5 children. Further analyses will be performed on the ^ 
reading list information. 

Discussion 

Although all of the data -are not yet available, a couple of 
tentative conclusions can be drawn, ^^udging from teacher and student 
reaction, the program was a success. The teacher, Sally Shores, plans 
to continue the program oA her own next year. The studeivts read widely 
and seemed to enjoy their reading. Observations of the discussion 
'groups, ^though Impressionistic, indicated that commtmication skills 
were improving over the school year. The present study was a pilot 
effort. Future research should attempt to assess more carefully 
possible changes in children's attitude to reading and children's 
ability to engage in small group discussion. 

A somewhat negative finding is the data on sex-typing of interests. 
In line with the findings reporj^d in Chapter Two, at th^ beginning 
of the year boys had highly sex-typed Interests and girls interests 
were minimally sex-typed. Af tel: the program had operated five months 
girls in the experimental class also held sex-typed interests while 
girls interests in the coiiq>arison classes did not reflect this type of 
change. One possibility is that children of both sexes were reading 
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Table 4-1 

Ccnrrelation Between Interest and Sex-typing 



Boys' 
Interests 

Girla' 
Interests 



Time 1 

Es^rlisental Children 



Masculine 
Sex-tyiJl^ 



.78 



-.6 



Feminine 
Sex-typing 



-•71 



• 22 



Comparison Children 



Mascxiline 
Sex-tjrping 

• 70 

-.06 



Feminine 
Sex-typing 



-60 



-•09 



Boys' 
Interests 

Girls' 
Interests 



Time 2 

Experimental Children 



Masculine 
Sex- typing 



Feminine 
Sex- typing 



.77 



-.54' 



-.72' 



.56 



Comparison Children 



Masculine 
Sex-typing 



Feminine . 
Sex-typing 



.78 



.10 



.70 



-.02 




primarily in sex-typed areas and that the prograa strengthefied rather 
than watiened the degree to which children's interests are sex- typed. 
Future Investigations of high-interest programs might include measures 
of the sex-typing of interests. • 

If hi^-interest programs strengthen sex-typing, certain modifica- 
tions could be^made'. For example, certaia readixig choices might be 
made from a range of teacher-selected options. These options could 
be designed so that tha child is selecting from non-sex-typed 
material. Another possibility is for the teacher to increase' the 
visibility of books and their readers when they are non-sex-typed or 
oppos i t e-sex-lyped . 

Another possible area for program modification is in the group 
discussion component of the program. It may be that many children 
due to limited e3q)erience with small group classroom activities 
lack discussion skUls. Training children in skills such as talking, 
listening, speaking to the point of the previous person, and asking- 
questions cpuld have a facilitative effect on the discussion. 
Especially early in the year the children's disctissions seemed 
stilted, more like a series of book reports than a conversation. 

Another issue is the provision of adequate reading material. 
Given the wide range of reading interests md abilities a tremendous 
Til— Kat- of books are needed. Teachers who don't have a atrpng school 
library and have limited funds for purchasing p^rbacks might %fish 
to solicit donations, make the rounds of ^used book stores, and take 
advantage of the public library. A fresh shipment of books from the 
library every month would contribute much to the iatellectual life 
of the classroom. 

Finally, future research in this area should consider inde- 
pendently manipulating various features of the program. A number 
of co^onents distinguish this program from most classrooms: Th^ 
teacher models reading, children read in high-Interest areas, and 
children discuss what they have been reading with others. Experi- 
mental studies which investigate the independent and additive con- 
tributions of these elements wbuld be useful. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
SQMtf&KT 



The research presented here was addressed to two general ques- 
tions » 1) Is the facilitating effect of high-interest material on 
coiprehension due to increased notivation or greater familiarity 
with vocabulary? 2) Can a high-interest progran be of lotig-term 
instructional benefit? 

The studies reported in Chapters Two and Three exaadned the j 
first question. The finding that boys' interests are highly sex- 
typed suggests that high-interest material may facilitate their 
performance by overcoming their view that reading is feminine and 
their general anti-reading bias. As noted in Chapter Two, this 
issue could be examined further by assessing children's sex-typing 
of reading content after they have re^d high- or low-interest 
material. 

The data reported in Chapter Three might lead to a different 
conclusion. Children were found to do no better on high- than low- 
interest material once vocabulary was controlled across topic areas. 
These data li^ly that the facilitating effect of interest, when it 
occurs, Is doe to children's greater familiarity with the vocabulary 
on high-interest material. A limitation, however, is that children 
did not make as strong a distinction in their preference for the 
high- and low-interest material as in previous, research. The 
.process of controlling vocabolaty undoubtedly dej^rives passages 
of »ich of their richness, ifccordingly an alternative method of 
assessing the motivation ytfrus familiarity of vocabulary issue was 
suggested in Chapter Three.. Children's high- and low-interest per- 
formance could be assessed under standard and special incentive 
conditiona. If vocabulary is a constraining factpr, then special 
incentives should do little to facilitate performance. 

The study in Chapter Four addressed the question regarding the 
long-term effects of a high-interest program. Data available are 
preliminary mad the study is best regarded as a pilot investigation. 
However, the f^nH<ng« to data are encouraging judging from teacher 
and student reaction and from preliminary content analysis of the 
material read by the class. Achievement data to be collected in the 
Fall of 1975 trill provide a fuller picture of the effects of the 
program. In the meantime, there is reason to believe that future 
evaluation In this area is warranted. 
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APPENDIX I 
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VOCABULARY-CONTROLLED FORMATS 
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FORMAT 1 



Most olpthe good libraries and bookstores ln& the 



have material on (key word) • ' is because there are 

. people who would enjoy ^ about (key 

vord) • In fact, _^ publishing houses print books 

this subject and they would • do this 

unless they the books could be • The 

more people who J ' interested ih (key word) the more 

likely ^hat sales of books on this topic will be high. 



Deleted words: 

1, "^ cotmtry 

2, This 

3, many 

5. many 









on 


7; 


not 


8. 


thought 


9, 


sold 


10/ 


are 





FORMAT 2 



\ How mai^ people do you think talk about Ikey word) ? 

pe^le enjoy talking abour that are important to the 



example, if 



In. general, it 

that they recently have 



that people talk about 
seen. For 



person has just visited 



place where there are 



of Ocey word) 'it is more likely. 



that this subject will come up in conversation. Have you. seen any 
(key word) lately? 



Deleted words: 

1. Most 

2. things 
3« them ' 
A, likely . 
5, thinga^ 



6 . been 

7. just 

8. a 

9. a 
10. lots 
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FORMAT 3 



•^SrweeE"! saw a show about (key word). 



delighted. Since I don't to watch a lot 

^ television I rarely see show about 

(key word). The lasted for a fiill 

and from watching it . learned a lot of 



abofit <key word) . It made think that I should 

television more often. However, I like to do a 

lot of things s^ I probably won't have the opportunity tp do so." 



Deleted words: 

1. was 6. hour 

2. get 7. I 

3« of 8. information 

4. a 9. me 

5. show 10. 
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FORMAT 4 



Recently there has been a great deal of Interest 



(key word). Photographs of (kejr word), becoming 

more popular. ; can be seen in * 

few photographic presentations. find this subject 

interesting a variety o^re^ons. 

general appeal makes the ^ easy to sell. Most 

, however, is the fact (key word) is 

"the fact (key word) is so limitless in interpreta- 
tion. They can be pictured in many different ways depending on how 
the photographer wants to do it. 



Deleted words: 

1. in 6. for 

2. especially 7. Their 

3. they 8. pictures 

4. ^qtiite 9. important 



5. Photograpl|ers 10. that 
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FORMAT 5 




Two students in a nearby school are both- quite 

to find out more (key word) . They - 

advertisement in the mail"^ other da^ z 

" magazine that will contain f terrific 

stories about (key w«fd). got v^ry excited. Onfe 

the reasons they are is because they 

tiaye lot in common, (key word) is only one of the 

interests that they 'share but it is one of the most important. 



Deleted words 

1. .anxious 6. nany 

2. about [17. they 

3. an f ^. of 

4. the > -9. friends 

5. a . 10. a 
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FORH/LT 6 



How would you like to work witi (key word) . One 

the ways to make th^t you like your 

to work with or th^ 

ezaiDple^ if are tl 

(key word) it 



igs that you 
kind o£ 



is 

^ . For 

who likes 



wonderful if you 



work with (key word). This, _/ course, is not always 

possible. There may not be thatf many ^obs that have to do with things 

you like. As a result, many people have hobbies in areas that they 

wish were there jobs. 




eted words: 



1. of 

2w sure 

3. occui5ation 

4. people 

5. like 



6. _ you 

7. person 

8. would 

9 . could 
10. of 
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ROWERS 



The nectar of flowers used by the bees in the manufacture of 
honey. But the principal value of flowers to nan is for beauty and 
the fruits which follow them. Great business enterprises deal with 
seeds » the breeding of young i>lants in nurseries, and the sale of 
trees, shrubs, and flowering plants as well as cut flowers. Florists 
are able to produce blooming plants all year round by planting in 
greenhouses and through artificial forcing. 

How would you like to work with flowers? One 



the ways to make that you l.ike your , 

is to work with or things that you • 

For example, if . are the kind of ^ vho 

Ukes flowers it be wonderful if you 



work with flowers. This, ' course, is not always possi- 
ble, Therd may not be that many jobs that have to do with things you 
like. As a result, many people have hobbies in areas that they wish 
were their jobs, ^ 
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CATS 

The cat has beeir domesticated for 4,500 years or perhaps longer. 
It is such a long period of time that it is not known just which wild- 
cat is the original ancestor of the domestic cat. There were probably 
two or three of the small wildcats of Europe, North Africa, and Asia 
which were domesticated. From these we have many varieties, or breeds, 
of domesticated cats today* The two most easily recognized groups 
are the short-haired cats and the long-haired cats. 

How would you like to work with cats? One the 

ways to aaka "^^"v that you like your is to 

work with V or things that you . Fo* 

example, if N are the kind of who likes 

cats it \ be wonderful if you work with 

cats. This, -l course, is not always possible. There 

pay not be that many j^bs that have to do with things you like. As 
a result, many people Aave hobbies in areas that they wish were their 
j<As. / 
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